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man, rich in faith and strong in ei ry ond 


before him the more reverend king of peace | 
and righteousness. Melchizedek performed 
his priestly office in the words of blessing, 
that shall echo through all ages: “ Blessed 
be Abraham of the Most High God, pos-| 
sessor of heaven and earth; and blessed be 
the Most High God, which hath delivered | 
thine enemies into thine hand.” Abraham | 
recognized Melehizedek’s office and ministry 
by giving him tithes of all his spoils, which | 
he would offer to a priest of God according 
to custom. The transaction was complete | 
und perfect, generous in all its particulars, 
und of more than royal dignity. After re- | 
fusing to receive personal emoluments from | 
what had been a work and service of the| 
Lord, and to join hands with the worldly | 
king of Sodom, Abraham went his way; and | 
his friends went theirs. This is all of Mel-| 
chizedek’s biography that has come down to 
us distinctly. The priest-king and the patri-| 
arch have flitted before us together in the} 
swiftly gliding scenes of Genesis, and of the! 
former we see no more. It may be that they 
often met as friendly neighbors, or in the| 
performance of sacred or important duties, 
for they were no more remote from each | 
other than Hebron and Jerusalem—about 
twenty-five miles. It would be interesting to 


us to know how he lived and how he died, 
and what was his lineage and who were 


his descendants; but of these we know little, | 
save that he was a descendant of Ham, and 
that “the end of the upright man is peace,” 
and that his city ultimately fell into the 
hands of the children of Abraham. It is, | 
indeed, necessary for us to know only his re- | 
lations to the sacred history and to the gospel. 
Long years rolled on, years of alternating | 
gloom and glory to the race of Abraham, of | 
servitude and supremacy, of punishment and 
blessing. ‘The written pages of those years, 
that have reached us, are rich with incident | 
and lesson, and glowing with prophetic | 
promise. Royal pomp and magnificence 
have superseded the simplicity of that earlier 
time ; and near the place where the patriarch | 
offered tithes in the open air, his sons, within 
the gilded walls of their gorgeous temple, 
have offered costlier sacrifice. Hear the 
clear prophetic voice of Zechariah: “ Behold 
the man whose name is the Branch; even he! 
shall build the temple of the Lord; and he| 
shall bear the glory, and shall sit ‘and rule 
upon his throne; and he shall be a priest 
upon his throne; and the counsel of peace 
shall be between them both.” From the 
psalmist’s golden harp comes a kindred | 
strain; and heard now through the long 
vista of centuries, the words of Zerubbabel 
seem almost blended with those of Zechariah; 
and again we hear of Melchizedek, half 
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REVIEW. 
sayotecionaly “The Lewd hath sworn and 
will not repent. ‘Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek.” Five hun- 


\dred years the people waited for the fulfil- 


ment of the promise. Five hundred years 
had the strings of that harp been siient, be 
fore their burden was fully explained. The 
“Branch” had “grown up,” and founded 
the more enduring “temple of the Lord ;” 
He was bearing “the glory” and sitting 
“upon his throne,” a “ priest forever.” Then 
the apostle of Christ and expounder of the 
Gospel, in explaining the nature of Christ to 
the Hebrews, takes up the prophecy and the 
brief history to which we have recurred, and 
makes all plain. It was simple indeed be- 
fore. The difficulty, let us suggest, that has 
been found with these passages, and the 
various conclusions with regard to the per- 
son of Melchizedek and his relation to Christ, 
has arisen from attempting to invert the 
order of thought intended by the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, and to discover 
the type from the Antitype, to explain the 


character of Melchizedek by that of Christ. 


To the Hebrews, who had the old Scriptures, 


| yet understood not fully the nature of Christ, 


the intended instruction was this: 
Christ was a priest, in fulfilment of the 


| prophecy, “after the order of Melchizedek,” 


that is, after the manner or like hii in of- 
ficial dignity. The priesthood had been of 
three kinds. The first and earliest was that 
of royalty; the chief or king of a tribe or 
|city was also priest; and so the early He- 
brew word was the same for both. Then 
afterwards the first-born of a family acted 
as priest; and lastly, the Levites only held 
this office. The office of priest was also 
threefold; he acted as instructor, as a recon- 
ciler gaining access to God by sacrifice, and 
‘as a mediator interceding. 

Christ was like Melchizedek then in being 
| not of the Levitical or priestly tribe, being of 
an order more ancient and more noble than 
even Aaron. Melchizedek was without gene- 
alogy; it is not recorded of him as of the de- 
scendants of Abraham, that he lived so 
many years, and begat such and such sons, 
and died; of his line nothing was known, 
nor of the beginning or end of his life; he 
was, therefore, as the original words were 
understood, “without descent,” or as it is 
said a little after, “whose descent is not 
counted.” So was Christ in respect of his 
divinity, “ without beginning of days or end 
of life,”’—hard to comprehend! Perhaps a 
parallel may be found in the text, “Thou 
hearest the sound [of the passing wind] but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth ; even so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

Two other points of likeness are made out; 
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that Christ was superior to Abraham; and | tion was drawn to a brilliant star of the sixth 
that He was not only priest of the Most| magnitude in a neighborhood with which his 
High God, but also king of righteousness | long-continued researches had made him inti- 
und peace. Wondrous union of high and | mately familiar. He had never before seen 
holy attributes! Wondrous eternal Priest- | this star, and therefore felt convinced that it 
hood “ perfected for evermore!” Other analo-|wasa planet. It must be remembered that 
fice may perhaps be traced, but these are the | to a@ telescopist, sixth magnitude stars hold 
eading ones, and sufficient, All thought of|much the same position as first magnitude 
the type is lost in contemplation of the greater | stars to the naked-eye observer. They shine 
glory of the Antitype, who as ovr Melchisedek | out in the field of view just as Arcturus, Alde- 
“remaineth a priest continually.” To those|baran or Sirius shines out among the lesser 
who meet Him, like the Father of the Faith-| stars on the celestial vault. Therefore, a tele- 
ful, he wiil give the bread that strengtheneth, | scopist who has spent any time in examining 
and the wine that gladdeneth man’s heart;|a particular region of the heavens would be 
and for blessing, to Him may be transferred) as much struck by the discovery of a new 
the words, “ Bring ye all the tithes into the|sixth magnitude star, as any person familiar 
storehouse, and prove me now herewith, if 1) with the constellations would be if a new and 
will not open you the windows of heaven and | brilliant star were to shine out in some well- 
pour you out a blessing,” ©. E. P. | known star-group. 
Haverford College, 10th mo, 7th, 1868. A few hours’ observation sufficed to place 
a the planetary character of the star beyond a 
ONE HUNDRED PLANETS. doubt. Soon after, Olbers sent to Gauss a 
series of observations for the determination of 
(oneentes Sem seen HOY the new planet’s path, and in to hours from 
So strange did the phenomena presented by | the receipt of Olbers’ communication, Gauss 
the two new planets appear, that astronomers | had completed the calculation—-an achieve- 
were led to suppose that possibly these bodies | ment unexampled in the history of physical 
might be but the fragments of a large planet,| astronomy. The orbit of the new planet was 
which had once revolved, brilliant as Mars or| found to resemble that of Ceres, Pallas and 
Jupiter, between the orbits of these planets.| Juno, but its distance is somewhat smaller. 
Men recalled the fanciful views of the ancient | It is the only asteroid which has ever been 


astronomer, who spoke of planets which had | visible to the naked eye, Schroeter being the 


disappeared from the heavens. Olbers, the| only observer who has so seen it, 
discoverer of Pallas, was the first to give form; Then for a long time the progress of dis- 
to the new theory. He supposed that some} covery ceased. It would seem that no further 
internal convulsion might have rent the eel eunah was made until about the year 1830, 
sive globe of a primary planet into fragments, | when M. Hencke, an amateur astronomer of 
and hurled these forth with sufficient energy | Driessen, in Germany, began a careful survey 
to account fer the anomalous motions of the] of the zediac belt. For fifteen years he con- 
recently discovered bodies. He suggested the| tinued to examine the heavens without suc- 
possibility that other fragments might be dis-| cess. During all those long years he was in- 
covered; and he pointed out two parts of the| tent on the study of the stars which no un- 
heavens in which the search after such frag-| aided eye has ever seen. Laboriously he 
ments would have the best chance of success. | traced down their configuration, returning 
The views of Olbers were quickly acted | again and again to star-group after star-group 
upon, and no very long time elapsed before|in hopes of detecting the signs of change. 
the discovery of a third planet in one of the! But it was not until the close of the year 1845, 
very regions indicated by Olbers, seemed to|more than thirty-eight years after the dis- 
confirm his fancifal theory. The new planet, | covery of Vesta, that Hencke’s unflinching 
which received the name of Juno, was detect-| perseverance met with its just reward. On 
ed by Harding of Lilienthal, on Sept. 2d, 1804. | the 8th of December, he wrote to M. Encke, 
It appears to be smaller than either of the | of the Observatory of Berlin, announcing the 
others, and revolves in an orbit of singular | discovery of a star in a certain position which 
eccentricity. {he felt sure had hitherto been untenanted. 
Confirmed in his views by this discovery, | Encke examined the heavens in this neighbor- 
Olbers prosecuted the search after new frag-| hood six days later, with the magnificent re- 
ments of his shattered planet with new en-|fractor of the Berlin observatory, and quickly 
ergy. For two years and a half, however, he | discovered a star which was not marked in 
sought in vain. At length, on March 28th, | the observatory chart. As in former instances, 
1807, his perseverance met with its reward, in | the planetary nature of the stranger, and the 
the discovery of the largest known member | fact that it belongs to the same region of 
of the asteroidal family. He was examining | space already assigned to the other asteroids, 
the northera wing of Virgo, when his attea-'were quickly establisued. Eucke left the 
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choice of a name with Hencke, who selected 
the name Astrea. 

With the discovery of another planet by 
M. Hencke, in July, 1847, may be said to 
have begun the long series of additions to the 
planetary system, which has continued with- 
out interruption up to the present time. Not 
one year has passed without the discovery of 
at least one asteroid, and in every year, ex- 
cept five, three asteroids and upwards have 
heen detected. In 1852, eight were discov- 
ered ; in 1857, nine; and in 1861, no less than 
ten—the largest number ever yet detected in | 
a single year. 

There is so little variety in the records of 
the discovery of asteroids, that it would be 
extremely wearisome to our readers if we were 
to give an account of the detection of all or 
even of many of the asteroids. 
cidents in the progress of discovery have been 
well worthy of notice. 

In some instances, so closely have the heav- 
ens been scrutinized by observers in different 
places, that the same asteroid has been de- 


tected independently by two observers within 


a few days or hours of each other. For in- 
stance, Mr. Hind detected Irene on the night | 
of the 19th of May, 1851, and, four days Jater, 
M. Gasparis, of Naples, detected the same as-| 
teroid. Within a year, M. Gasparis had his 
revenge, however. On the 18th of January, 


1852, Mr. Hind marked down in the eclipti- 
cal chart which he was compiling, with the 
aid of Mr. Bishop’s refractor, at the Regent's | 
Park Observatory, a star of the eleventh mag- 


nitude. Cloudy weather prevented him from 
re-examining this object for exactly two 
months. On the evening of March 18th, he 
turned his telescope to the spot which had 
been occupied by the small star; but the star | 
had vanished. Immediately he instituted a 
searching scrutiny for the missing object, and | 
would probably soon have detected it. But, | 
while the search was in progress, news came | 
of the discovery of an asteroid, in this par- | 
ticular region of the heavens, by M. Gasparis. 
Professor Gauss was able to show that this ob- 
ject must on January 18th have occupied the | 


exact place in which Hind had seen a tele- | 


scopic star. In this case, although Hind | 
had not been able to detect the missing ob- 
ject, he would have been credited with the | 
discovery of a new planet had he missed the 
star one day earlier. As it was, Dr. Gas-| 
paris, having detected the planet on the 17th 


of March (one day before Hind suspected its | 


planetary nature), is entitled to the credit of 
the discovery. 

The planet Amphitrite was detected in. | 
depe -ndently by three observers, on three suc- 
cessive days, viz., by Mr. Marth, at the Re- 
gent’s Park Observ atory, on March Ist, 1854; 
by Mr. Pogson, at Oxford, on March 2d; 


But some in- | 
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and by M. Chacornac, at Marseilles, on 
March 34. 

The discovery of the planet Melese was at- 
tended by circumstances of singular interest. 
M. Goldschmidt was engaged at Paris in 
searching for the planet Daphne. This 

lanet had been discovered by him in 1856, 
»ut was so unfavorably situated at the time 
of its discovery that only four views were 
obtained of it, and the true nature of its oe 
remained doubtful. Goldschmidt, making 
use of a roughly calculated ephemeris of the 
planct’s motion, was scrutinizing the sky for 
Daphne, when he detected a minute star, 
which presently turned out to be in motion. 
He announced his discovery, and the planet, 
which every one supposed to be Daphne, was 
carefully tracked by experienced observers. 
However, when its orbit was calculated, it 
| became clear that there was some mistake. 
The planet just diseovered had doubtless 
been very near the place occupied by Daphne 
lin 1856, but not at the precise point indicated 
'by M. Goldschmidt’s observations. A care- 
ful computation soon placed the matter be- 
‘yond a doubt. M. Goldschmidt had acci- 
dentally discovered a new asteroid. 

The reader may wish to know whether 
| Daphne was ever re-discovered. For several 
years it baffled the skill of astronomers, and 
remained obstinately hidden. At length, 
however, Dr. Luther detected it in the year 
1862. 

Equally singular were the circumstances 
| attending the discovery of the planet Erato. 
|MM. Forster and Lesser, of the Berlin Ob- 
servatory, having received intelligence of the 
discovery of the planet Olympia, made a 
series of observations on a planet which they 
found in the place indicated. When these 
| observations were published, and compared 
with those made by other observers, a re- 
|markable discrepancy was observed. On a 
‘careful revision of their observations, MM. 
|Forster and Lesser came to the conclusion 
| that they had been unconsciously following 
the wrong planet; in other words they had 
detected a new astercid. 

Something similar happened in the case of 
the planet Feronia. On May 9, 11 and 12, 
| 1861 Dr. Peters made observations on the 
planet Maia, which he had discovered a 
| month before. After the 12th, clouds and 
moonlight interfered for awhile with his ob- 
‘servations. On the 29th of Ms ay, however, 
he resumed his labors, and continued to track 
the planet Maia, as he supposed, for several 
days. But towards the end of the year, Mr. 

, of the Cambridge (U. 8.) Observa- 
| tory, in comparing his own observations of 
Maia, with those of Dr. Peters, found that 
all the latter after May,29th, were discordant 
with his own. Ona further examination of 
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Peters’ later observations, it vereed out that | tion in the ‘eeareh for asteroids would doubt- 
he had got on the track of a new planet. | less be accorded, as readily by Dr. Luther 

It has happened ynce, and once only, that|as by the other astronomers, to the late M. 
the same observer has detected two planets | 'Goldschmidt. The fourteen asteroids dis- 
on the same night. On the 19th of September, | covered by the latter were all detected within 
1857, M. Goldschmidt discovered the Rinatia period of 8} years, whereas 14} years were 
Doris. As soon as he had convinced him-|oceupied by Dr. Luther in the detection of 
self of its planetary nature, he turned his at-| fifteen asteroids. But this is not all. Gold- 
tention to a star which he had noticed earlier | schmidt worked with instruments which most 
in theevening. He found the star had moved | astronomers, and even many amateur ob- 
away from its place, and searching for it,| servers, would regard with contempt. In- 
quickly detected the planet Pales. The two | stead of the magnificent refractors of 7, 8, 10, 
planets at the time of discovery were separ-|or even 12 inches aperture, which other ob- 
ated by a distance equal to about one-tenth | servers made use of, he used telescopes of 2 
part of the moon's apparent diameter. 2}, and 4 inches aperture. Nor were these 

In the week which began on September | mounted in the proper manner for observa- 
14, 1860, no less than four minor planets|tory-work. The Rev. R. Main, of the Rad- 
were discovered. | cliffe Observatory at Oxford, remarks that 

The honor of adding a new world to the| “none of M. Goldschmidt’s telescopes were 
planetary scheme has led many astronomers | mounted equatorially, but that in the greater 
to take part in the search for asteroids. It| number of instances they were pointed out of 
requires some knowledge of astronomy, and |a window, which did not command the whole 
especially some practical acquaintance with | of the sky; ;” and he adds that he leaves as- 
the details of observatory work, to appre- | | tronomers to form their own opinion “ of that 
ciate the intensity of application, the anxious | | fertility of invention and resource, that steady 
watching, which are required before one of determination to conquer apparently insur- 
these minute bodies can be detected. Inex-| mountable difficulties, the untiring industry, 
perienced persons are often disposed to im- jand the never-failing zeal, which realized 
agine that the discovery of a new celestial | such splendid results with such inadequate 


object is no great feat. They point to the | 
circumstance that it was merely by an acci- | 
dent that Sir W. Herschel detected Uranus, 
and they add that such an accident ought | 
not to lead us to attach any particular value 
to an astronomer’s work. Perhaps no in- 
stance could better serve to illustrate the 
magnitude of the labors which ordinarily 
lead up to aceidents of this sort. Before he 
detected Uranus, Sir W. Herschel had seru- 
tinized every square degree of the northern 
heavens, discovering upwards of two thousand 
new nebule, and counting, star by star, 
twenty times as many orbs as are visible, « 
the clearest night, to the naked eye 

Every asteroid that has been discovered 
may be looked upon as representing weeks 
and months of harassing labor. And, there- 
fore, we cannot refuse to assign great credit 
to those who have been successful in adding 
to the list of minor planets. It would per- 
haps be invidious to draw a distinction—nor, 
indeed, is it very easy to do so. The circum- 
stances under which different astronomers 
have labored are so various, that the mere 
number of planets discovered by each hardly 
affords satisfactory evidence of the amount of 
work which each has applied to the search. 
The astronomer who has actually diseovered 
mest of the minor planets is Dr. Luther, who 
is credited with no less than fifteen. Next 
comes Goldschmidt with fourteen ; then Hind 
with ten; De Gasparis with nine—and so on. 

But the palm for energy and determi.a- 


means.” 

The search for minor planets grows daily 
more difficult, and nothing but “the steady 
improvement in the construction of telescopes, 
and the equally steady increase in the num- 
ber of skilled observers, enables astronomy to 
record year after year the discovery of several 
of these minute bodies. The four planets 
first discovered had an average brilliancy ex- 
ceeding that of an eighth magnitude star, 


| while the average brilliancy of “the ten last 


discovered falls short of that of a star of the 
eleventh magnitude. In facet, the majority 
of the asteroids recently discovered are al- 
” heamiiin invisible, even at their brightest, in 
all telescopes of less than four inches aper- 
ture. Thus the days have passed when 
amateur observers might hope to take part, 
with small telescopes, in the search for minor 
planets. 

In conclusion, we must remark that mod- 
ern astronomers do not attach much value to 
Olbers’ theory, that the asteroids are frag- 
ments of a shattered planet. If we grant the 
possibility that a planet might be rent into 
fragments by some great internal convulsi sion, 
or else by collision with some visitant from 
the interstellar spaces, we seem still to find a 
difficulty in accepting Olbers’ theory. For 
the careful investigation made by Mr. New- 
comb, an American astronomer, into the mo- 
tions of the asteroids, appears to negative the 
supposition that these bodies could ever have 
had orbits intersecting in one point—as woul J 
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have been the case for sonie time after the 
supposed catastrophe. But in reality the 
great objection to Olbers’ theory lies in the 
nature of the catastrophe itself, not in any of 
its consequences. If a mass large enough to 
smash a planet into fragments had ever 
visited the planetary system, it would have 
disturbed (by its overpowering attraction) 
the whole economy of that system ; and there 
should no longer have existed those orderly 
motions and symmetrical relations which we 
now admire. On the other hand, there is 
immense difficulty in the supposition that in- 
ternal forces should have produced the effects 
imagined by Oibers. There is nothing in the 
analogy of our own earth to warrant the 
supposition that such a catastrophe is possi- 
ble. Wide-spread as the destructive effects 
of voleanoes and earthquakes may appear to 
the inhabitants of the disturbed districts, 
they are in reality of insignificant extent 
when viewed in relation to the magnitude of 
the terrestrial globe. The lofty Himalayas, 
which may be looked upon as the most gi- 
gantic known results of subterranean forces, 
are so minute in comparison with the earth’s 
volume, that they would be scarcely percep- 
tible if figured on the true scale upon a six- 
feet globe. But we have the clearest evi- 
dence that these mountains, and all the large 
mountain-ranges of the earth, have been due 
—not to the sudden action of subterranean 
forces, but to a process of upheaval oecupy- 
ing thousands of vears. To conceive, there- 
fore, that forces have existed within another 
planet, sufficient to scatter its mass into frag- 
ments and to propel these forth upon inde- 
pendent orbits, may suit the fanciful theor- 


izer, intent only on finding a ready solution | 


for a perplexing phenomenon —but certainly 
such a speculation requires much stronger 
evidence than has yet been forthcoming be- 


~ . ' 
fore more sober reasoners can feel themselves 


justified in accepting it. 
ovimshtinilittataentiiee 
For Friends’ Review. 
ABIDE IN THE VINE. 


“T am the vine, ye are the branches. No 
branch can bear fruit of itself except it abide 
in the vine. No more can ye except ye abide 
in me.” If we desire the promotion of the 
blessed cause of the dear Redeemer,—if we 
would exemplify those glorious principles 
daily amongst men,—if we would become ef- 


ficient laborers in the vineyard of the Lord,— | 


we must be engrafted into Christ the Vine of 
Life, and experience daily the circulation of 
the sap of life, whereby alone we can become 
successful laborers in his vineyard. Oh, it 
has felt to me that there never was a day when 
there was more need for all who profess to be 
the followers of a meek and crucified Saviour 
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ing of spirit before God, whereby we shall be 
enabled, amid all commotions and storms, te 
stand, having our feet planted on that immu- 
table foundation, Christ Jesus, the rock of ages. 
Then would there be less lunkewarmness, less 
indifference, and more branches bringing forth 
fruit to the honor and glory of His ever ex- 
cellent name. kK. M. DorLanp. 
Seipioville, 11th mo. 1, 1868. 


— 
GOOD-MANNERS. 


Good manners can be cultivated most suc- 
cessfully only in early life, and in the domes- 
tic circle. But it is nevertheless the duty of 
every Christian man and woman to endeavor 
to improve their manners, and to make them- 
selves agreeable to those with whom they as- 
sociate. There is nothing which depends so 
much upon habit, as the constantly recurring 
proprieties of good-breeding ; and if a child 
grows up without forming such habits, it is 
very rarely the case that they can be so well 
formed at a later period. The feeling, that 
it is of little consequence how we behave at 
home, if we conduct properly abroad, is a 
very fallacious one. Persons who are care- 
less and ill-bred at home, may imagine that 
they can assume good-manners abroad ; but 
they mistake. Fixed habits of tone, manner, 
language and movements, cannot be sudden- 
ly altered; and those who are ill-bred at 
home, even when they try to hide their bad 
habits, are sure to violate many of the obvi- 
ous rules of propriety, and yet frequently 
without being conscious of it. 

The following are the leading points which 
claim attention from those who have the care 
of the young: 

In the first place, in the family, there 
should be required a strict attention to the 
rules of precedence, and those modes of ad- 
dress appropriate to the various relations to 
be sustained. Children should always be re- 
quired to offer their superiors, in age or 
station, the precedence in all comforts and 
conveniences, and always address them in a 
respectful tone and manner. 

If parents allow their children to talk to 
them, and to the grown persons in the family, 
in the same style in which they address each 


| other, jt will be vain to hope for the courtesy 


of manner and tone, which good-breeding de- 
mands, in the general intercourse of society. 
In a large family, where the elder children 


|are grown up, and the younger are small, it 


is important to require the latter to treat the 
elder as superiors. There are none so ready 
as young children to assume airs of equality ; 
and if they are allowed to treat one class of 
superiors in age and character disrespectfully, 
they will soon use the privilege universally. 


thus to abide and to maintain a deep indwell-! This is the reason why the youngest children 
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of a family are most apt to be pert, forward | would abate much of the coldness of manners 
and unmannerly. which sometimes appears. 

Another point to be aimed at is, to require} The last point of good-breeding to be no- 
children always to acknowledge every act of! ticed, refers to the conventional rules of pro- 
kindness or attention, either by words or|priety and good taste. Of these, the first 
manner. If they are so trained as always to | class relates to the avoidance of all disgusting 
make grateful acknowledgments when re-|or offensive personal habits—such as finger- 
ceiving favors, one of the objectionable fea-|ing the hair, cleaning the teeth and nails, 
tures in our manners will be avoided. |picking the nose, spitting on carpets, smok- 

Again, children should be required to ask|ing in a room where decent persons are sit- 
leave, whenever they wish to gratify curi-|ting, snuffling instead of using a handker- 
vsity, or use an article which belongs to an-| chief, or using the article in an offensive 
other; and if cases occur when they cannot| manner, lifting up the boots or shoes, as some 
comply with the rales of good-breeding, as,|men do, to tend them to the knee, or to fin- 
for instance, when they must step between a| ger them—all these tricks, either at home or 
person and the fire, or take the chair of an| in society, children should be taught to avoid. 
older person, they should be taught to make| Another branch, under this head, may be 
apology for it. called table-manners. To persons of good- 

There is another point of good-breeding,| breeding, nothing is more annoying than 
which cannot, in all cases, be understood and | violating the conventional proprieties of the 
applied by children in its widest extent. It|table. Reaching over another person’s plate; 
is that which requires us to avoid all remarks | standing up to reach distant articles, instead 


. 2 a? gr e . ’ 
whieh tend to embarrass, vex, mortify, or in jof asking to have them -passed ; using one’s 
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any way wound the feelings of another. To! own knife and spoon for butter, salt or sugar, 
notice personal defects; to allude to others’ | when it is the custom of the family to provide 
faults, or the faults of their friends ; to speak | separate utensils for the purpose; setting 
disparagingly of the sect or party to which a| cups, with tea dripping from them, on the 
person belongs; to be inattentive when ad-| tablecloth instead of mats or small plates 
dressed in conversation ; to contradict flatly ;| furnished; using the tablecloth instead of 
to speak in contemptuous tones of opinions | the napkins; eating fast and in a noisy man- 
expressed by another; to talk while another|ner; putting large pieces in the mouth ; 
is talking; to talk to another while some|looking aiid eating as if very hungry or as 
one else is talking to him—all these are vio-| if anxious to get at certain dishes; sitting at 
lations of the rules of good-breeding, which | too great a distance from the table and drop- 
children should be taught to regard. ping food; laying the knife or fork on the 
Under this head comes the practice of) tablecloth iustead of on the bread or edge of 
whispering and staring about, when a teacher, | the plate—all these particulars children should 
or lecturer, or minister, is addressing a class|he taught to avoid. It is always desirable, 
or audience. Such inattention is practically |too, to require children, when at table with 
saying, that what the person is uttering is| grown persons, to be silent, except when ad- 
not worth attending to; and persons of real | dressed by others, or else their chattering 
good-breeding always avoid it. It is also | will interrupt the conversation and comfort 
bad manners to be whispering to another|of their elders. They should always be re- 
who may be wishing to attend to what a|quired, too, to wait, in silence, till all the 
speaker is delivering. Loud talking or| older persons are helped. 
laughing in a large assembly, even when no| All these things should be taught to chil- 
exercises are going on; very loud talking in| dren gradually, and with great patience and 
the presence of a company when only one is| gentleness. Some parents, with whom good- 
addressed; loud outery on the side of the) manners is a great object, are in danger of 
street, to the annoyance of neighbors and| making their children perpetually uncom- 
other passengers; yawning and gaping in| fortable, by surrounding them with so many 
company ; and not looking in the face of a| rules, that they must inevitably violate some 
person who is addressing you, are deemed |one or other a great part of the time. It is 
marks of ill-breeding. | much better to begin with a few rules, and be 
Another branch of good-manners, relates to | steady and persevering with these, till a 
the duties of hospitality. Politeness requires | habit is formed, and then take a few more, 
us to welcome visitors cordially; to offer them | thus making the process easy and gradual. 
the best accommodations; to address con- | Otherwise, the temper of the children will be 
versation to them; and to express, by tone! injured, or, hopeless of fulfilling so many 
and manner, kindness and respect. Offering | requisitions, they will become reckless and in- 
the hand to all visitors at one’s own house, is | different to all. 
a courteous and hospitable custom; and a| But in reference to those who have enjoyed 
cordial shake of the hand, when friends meet, ' advantages for the cultivation of good-man- 
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ners, and who duly estimate its importance, 
one caution is necessary. Those who never 
have had such habits formed in youth, are 
under disadvantages, which no benevolence 
of temper can remedy. They may often vio- 
late the tastes and feelings of others, not | 
from want of proper regard for them, but} 
from ignorance of custom, or want of habit, | 
or abstraction of mind, or from other causes, 
which demand forbearance and sympathy 
rather than displeasure. An ability to bear 
patiently with defects in manners, and to| 
make a candid and considerate allowance for 
a want of advantages, or for peculiarities in 
mental habits, is one mark of real good- 
breeding. On the contrary, a sarcastic smile, 
sneer or expression, tending to make sport of 
plain, uneducated persons, who may act a 
little awkwardly, would be highly unbecom- 
ing in persons of dignified manners, and is 
pretty sure evidence of ill-breeding. 

But it may be asked, what has good-man- 
ners to do with a Christian education? It 
may be answered, much. One of the blessed 
and happy effects of Christianity is, to lead 
out of all barbarism and heathenism, and 
into enlightened civilization; and enlightened 
civilization leads to refinement of manners, 
and an easy and happy intercourse among 
mankind, in which the rights, feelings and 
opinions of each other will be properly re- 
garded. 

It is one of the happy effects of Christiani- | 
ty to soften the heart of the truly converted 
follower of Christ into love and good-will to 
men; and that love and good-will will have 
a powerful tendency to regulate his manners 
with his fellow-men. When we speak of 
good-manners, we do not mean that fantastic, | 
insincere and superficial courtesy, which is 
prompted by the love of flattery and the vani- | 
ty of the world. The solid Christian cannot 
undertake to imitate the light and foolish 
manners of vain people. His conscience and 








| Christian counsel. 


| nant.” 


heathenism, and, as their tendency is in that 
direction, Christians should be careful to 
avoid them, and other kindred evils. 

Let us all, therefore, of whatever age, who 
profess Christianity, give in to the spirit of 
improvement in good order, neatness, gentle- 
ness and good-manners; for all have a war- 
fare, even to old age, to attain to and main- 
tain good habits and good manners; and all 
ought to strive, even to advanced years, to 
improve themselves in all those moral and 
Christian virtues and graces, which will 
make them more agreeable to those with 
whom they associate or have intercourse, and 
increase their own happiness . accordingly. 
And let us all labor in good faith and good 
earnest, by precept and example, to teach 
and guide the beloved children and youth 
in the same way.—Richmond Tract. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1868. 

Norto CarottrnA YEARLY MEETING— 
( Coneluded.)\—The consideration of the state 
of Society, as introduced by the reading and 
answering of the Queries, was the occasion of 
And here it may be re- 
marked that in the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, in the evening companies gathered 
for the reading of the Holy Scriptures before 
retiring for the night, and in the public meet- 
ings for Divine worship, most of the preach- 
ing was in the persuasive unction of the Spirit, 
and in the demonstration and convincing and 
convicting power of God—so that many souls 
responded to the language, “Come, let us jom 
ourselves unto the Lord in a perpetual cove- 
How insignificant did the aristocra- 


his dignity as a man and a Christian, will set | cies of earth which make such demarcation 
him above it. But at the same time, he will | between the lofty and the lowly, appear, in 
himself practice good-manners and courtesy, | remembering the language of “the high 


°, A , -wi f >> ] Sg a b 3 4 
prompted by good-w ill and king aon and the land lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose 
ennobling virtues of the religion of Christ. | . : ’ 

—T dwell in the high and 


2 S ’ 
[here are no manners so truly refined, digni- | 2@™€ 18 Holy, 
fied and graceful as those which are the off-| holy place,—with him also that is of a con- 


spring of a Christian education, and a true | trite and humble spirit.” He who in infinite 


and hearty adoption of Christian principles | eoudescension took upon Him the form of a 


into all the transactions of life. 
We iad. od oiteemnce te thé Make Gul | Servant, says to the humblest and obscurest 
9 J ’ | . ey: ‘ 
tures, that the manners of those holy men | of the families of men, “ Behold I stand at 
who had faith in God, and walked in his law, | the door and knock. If any man hear my 
were in a high degree dignified and refined. | voice and open the door, I will come in to him 


The history of Abraham, of Naomi, Boaz and sup with him, and he with me.” Thus is 
and Ruth, of Mary and Elizabeth, as well as | neki th or of th 
others, sufficiently shows this. | experienced the true supper of the Lord. 


Roughness, | : 
slovenliness, filthiness, carelessness, form no | Report was made by the Committee on 


part of Christianity; they are a part of! Freedmen, but as the members of it live re- 


’ 





motely from each other, they had not con- 
densed their statistics, and the members from 
the several quarters made verbal additions. 
The interest in this work is on the increase. 
The Peace Conference Report as presented 
by the Secretary of the Peace Association, 


brought the testimony against War vividly | 


before the meeting. John Henry Douglas, in 


an animated discourse, proved by statistics | 


the horrors and the folly of the martial sys- 
tem, and the meeting was ably addressed 
upon the subject by Francis T. King and Jos. 
Moore. The merciful preservation extended 
to North Carolina Friends in the faithful up- 
holding of peace principles could not fail to 
claim notice. The Association had circulated 
largely the account of their sufferings—the 
pamphlet recording them having been repub- 
lished in England. This little book might 
well be added to “ Besse’s Sufferings,” and it 
is a fit olive branch for the Dove of Peace to 
carry in her bill as she wings her flight over 
“the sea and the waves roaring,’—over the 


tumultuous waves of human society,—bearing 


the motto, “ Peace on earth—good will to 
men.” It was animating to glance over an 
assembly composed of persons who might 
have felt the shadow of the solemn North 
Carolina pass-over when the terrible death 
angel sheathed his sharp sickle, as he passed 
harmlessly over the dwellings of a people whose 
ties to existence were as tender and as dear as 
ours, but who, for the testimony’s sake, loved 
not their lives unto the death. And now they 
were called upon to spread among others 
principles the virtue of which they had proved, 
because “ the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace, of them that make peace.” 

An interesting meeting of the Tract and 
Bible Societies was held, and it was concluded 
to turn both concerns, with the books and 
funds on hand, over to the Yearly Meeting, 
which, at a subsequent sitting, accepted the 
trust and adopted a plan of organization, with 
a view to greater efficiency. 

On Fourth-day morning the assemblages 
for worship were very large. Aged men who 
were likely to form a correct estimate, ex- 
pressed their belief that there had not been 
so many people on that hill since the army of 
the Revolution withdrew from it. The house 
being well filled, (accommodating about 700 
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| persons,) an equal number met in the groves, 

| where rustic seats had been arranged, and the 

'massy branches formed their only roofing. 
It was a pretty conceit of Bryant: 

| ‘*Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

Aud spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 


Aud offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplications.”’ 


Both these meetings were held in the power 
and authority of the Church’s adorable Head, 
and deep impressions were made upon many 
hearts. 

An appointed meeting was held at 9 o’clock 
on Fifth-day morning, for those who, though 
not recorded as ministers, have believed them- 
selves called to the ministry of the word. We 
know not that there can be a service under- 
taken in the Church more delicate than this, 
or requiring more of mature wisdom and ex- 
perience,—“ for though we have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have we not many 
’ After remarks from the Friend at 
whose request the meeting was called, valu- 


fathers.’ 


able counsel was imparted by Joseph Moore. 
Late in the meeting, the venerable Asenath 
Clark (daughter of dear Nathan Hunt) 
walked in with feeble steps, and following the 
service of J. M., spoke precious words with 
maternal tenderness, rightly dividing the word 
of Truth for an audience whom she regarded 
as her children. An unction from the Holy 
One attended, and the desirable solemnity 
followed—under which the opportunity closed. 

The Yearly Meeting Boarding School at 
‘New Garden is an important institution, 
worthy of the cherishing care of the Society. 
It has been a blessing to many, and its im- 
portance will be increasingly felt. It is well 
conducted, (Samuel Craft Collins principal 
teacher,) and the primary schools will need it 
as a finishing department. 

Among the statistics brought out by the 
| reports, it appeared that 1633 members are 
quite clear of the use of intoxicating liquors 
—45 use it and 59 others not reported. There 
are in the Yearly Meeting 895 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 18. These figures 
make an aggregate of 2632, and we suppose 
‘the membership of the Yearly Meeting to be 
| about three thousand. 
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There : are 32 established ating ond 42 te salubrions climate, attractive rolling land, 
First-day schools. In these are engaged 40|a fine growth of forest trees, indicating 
superintendents and 253 teachers. There are| original strength of soil, well watered, abun- 
3122 scholars enrolled, of whom 1107 are|dantly productive of fruit, and even the 
our members. The average attendance is| worn-out tracts as capable of restoration as 
1895. To many children not Friends, this| the Government has proved to be of recon- 
furnishes the whole opportunity for educa-| struction. The State is rich in coal and 
tion, literary or religious. Many children of| mineral wealth, which are being developed 
Friends who board during the week within | by a judicious railway system. 
reach of the day schools, cannot on First-day| The corporation of “ Company Shops,” 
attend the schools at the meeting-houses.|town of manufacturing importance and cen- 
There are under the care of North Carolina | tral location, and a noted thoroughfare, im- 
Friends 18 First-day schools for colored | pressed with the value and superior charac- 
pupils, with 655 scholars. This is indepen- | ter of the educational achievements of the 
dent of the schools under care of the Freed- | Baltimore Association, applied to them for 
men’s Association of Philadelphia, &c., which | one of their teachers, for the purpose of es- 
have been productive of incalculable good. | tablishing a first-class school under their 
There is in this Yearly Meeting a Normal | system ; and they have built a school-house 
First-day school, in which work our Friends | | well and specially adapted. The Association 
appear to be the pioneers. lw as quick in comprehending the educational 

Marmaduke C. Cope gave a detailed and | importance to the State of the proposal, and 
intensely interesting statement of an educa-| could not turn away from it. They accord- 
tional movement among colored pupils, in- | ingly detailed for the work our young Friend 
structed altogether by colored teachers, which | Ezra Meader, one of their most efficient 
was of itself sufficient to demonstrate their| teachers. The whole expenses are assumed 
eapability of intellectual advancement. His| by the applicants, whilst his proper position 
account of their proficiency in Latin and|is amply secured, and the praiseworthy ob- 
Greek, and other polite and classical branches, | jects of our Friends promoted. The school 
was received with deep attention, not unmixed | will be subject to the visits of the Superin- 
with surprise. tendent of Education. As it is the desire of 

The educational statistics of the Baltimore |the employers that E. M. should also con- 
Aid Association are sufficiently embodied in| duct a First-day school, particularly for the 
the excellent letter from New Garden, (see | benefit of the numerous operatives, a field of 


last No. of Review, page 187), to which the| peculiar and extensive usefulness seems to be 
reader is referred.* opened. 





The schools under the charge of that As-| An afternoon was appropriated to a public 
sociation are of so high a character that great | Agricultural meeting, which was largely attend- 
results have already ensued. There seemed, | ed, and of course was not confined to our mem- 
indeed, at first, some danger that well-in- | bers. 


structed youth, on completing their education, | President of the Baltimore Association, and 


F. T. King was called to the chair as 


would find it needful to leave the State in 
search of congenial and profitable employ-| 
ment. To meet this state of things the Agri- 
‘cultural movement was exactly what was 


in an opening address, evinced that his mind 
had grasped the whole subject, and that he 
was fully alive to the exigencies of this interest- 
ing portion of our common country. Wm. 
needed, and now the tide of emigration from | A. Sampson, the Superintendent of Agricul- 
North Carolina appears to have ceased. In-| ture, in a lively speech, fraught with solid 
deed that State presents, in the central and | instruction and much wit, but no levity, held 
western portions, inducements for immigration. la crowded and miscellaneous audience in 





eA typographival dite decttivdl ta Be. 11: page | fixed attention, while he told of his opera- 


170, in speaking of the Normal School. It was in- | tions, his successes and failures during the 
tended to say that 40 teachers are receiving in- 


struction there, and also 56 advanced scholars who rom A number of Agr iculturists, (most of 
intend to pursue teaching as a profession. {whom had obtained seed from the depot of 
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the Associa ation,) gave their tastinneny rele 
tive to the successful cultivation of clover, 
timothy and other grasses, the cereals, &c., 
and the value of an improved mode of farm- 
ing—deep plowing, and the use of fertilizers. 
The meeting was well conducted, and 
whole tendency was for good ; the results will 
be seen in many fields covered with verdant 
turf,—in tracts of waving grain, and in the 


bountiful responses of Nature to the hand of | 


the diligent man. The words of Solomon | 


were quoted as a negative example: “ The) 
sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold: 


therefore shall he beg in harvest and have 
nothing.” 
Various matters of routine business, com- | 


mon to all Yearly Meetings, were transac ted. | 
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willieg: to breok the slightest rebuke of the 
system, and that lynching or even death was 
sure to be the fate of those who used language 
much feebler than was contained in the Caro- 
lina printed Discipline and acted upon through 
the limits of the Yearly Meeting. In that 
printed Discipline, through all the prolonged 
| reign of terror, stood the words : 

“ We have found it to be our indispensable 
duty to declare to the world our belief of the 
|repugnancy of slavery to the Christian re- 

igion. It therefore remains to be our con- 
‘tinued concern to prohibit our members from 
| holding in bondage our fellow-men.” 

The Discipline specified 
| various grades of recognition of ownership in 
|}man—as hiring slaves of their masters or 


mistresses, taking minor slaves for a time 





as disownable 


A minute was made embodying the religious | and returning them to their masters, and 


exercises, which we hope to see ere long in| a¢ ting as executors or oeeeaeaeaeS when 


the printed minutes. In the course of the | slaves were bequeathed,—“ or being accessory 


week two visits were made by men Friends to | | to any step whereby their bondage may be prom 
women’s meeting, and when the business was | | longed.” 


completed, the shutters were thrown open.| ‘There was moral heroism in maintaining 


Joseph Moore, whose services in the Yearly |such an organic law, and in reading and an- 
Meeting, as Educational Superintendent and | swering at stated times the sixth Query 
as a Gospel Minister, have been acceptable] « Are Friends clear of purchasing, . 
and helpful, was much favored in a brief and | sing of or holding mankind as slaves, so as to 
tender farewell exhortation. Our beloved| prevent them from receiving the benefit of 
Friend Samuel Bettle bowed the knee be fore | theit labor? And do they use those well 
who are set free, and under their care through 
the Lord, and, after a very solemn pause, the | | 4). age or otherwise, endeavoring to en- 
concluding minute was read, and the dis-| 


| courage them in a virtuous life ?” 
ciples who had labored together in the har- 


mony of the Gospel, parted in the love of| Report or THe FemaLe BRANCH OF THE 
Christ,—* no schism in the body.” Aux. Brsie Assoc. or Frrenps or PHILA. 

After the storm of persecution in which | QuaRTERL y Meetinc.—The document be- 
the followers of the Prince of Peace had been | fore us is ably written, and well adapted to 
strengthened to “quit themselves like men,’ "| oc ‘cupy profitably the attention of an anni- 
how applicable the words of the “ beloved | versary meeting. Its interest, however, is 
physician”—* Then had the churches rest, | local, and only upon a par with similar or- 
throughout all Judza, and Galilee and| ganizations in an hundred neighborhoods 
Samaria, and were edified: and walking in| within the limits of which our circulation 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of|is quite as extensive. 
the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 


+ 8 


It is aimed to make 
[In the|\the Review as acceptable in the Eastern, 
list of accredited visitors attending this Yearly| Western and Southern States as in Penn- 
Meeting, the name of F. T. King of Baltimore | sylvania, 


and to devote as much space 
was inadvertently omitted. } 


as practicable to matter desirable to the 

entire class of readers. A brief notice, there- 
CuristiaAN Inrreprpiry.—To estimate | fore, of this paper may suffice. 

the value of the testimony against human | An aggregate distribution is reported of 

slavery borne by our Friends in North Caro- | 187 copies of the Holy Scriptures during the 

lina and Tennessee, it is only necessary to re-| past year, most of which were given by the 

member that the “haughty South” were un-| single volume, and the circumstances of the 
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recipients known. This mode of distribution 
is likely to be highly beneficial. 

‘* A poor freedwoman, whose husband received a 
Testament, was asked if they read it to the children 
daily, and whether they ever read to them the ac 
counts of the good men in the Old Testament— 
Noah, Daniel, Job, &. She answered ‘ We cannot | 
read that to them, for we do not own the whole 
Bible,’ adding, with much feeling, ‘O! I do crarea 
Bible.’ When one was handed to her a week after, 
she received it with striking solemnity of manner, 
and accepted it as if, truly, to her beyond all price. 
A Bible was given to a colored sailor at his own re- 
quest. He had before he left given evidence of a 
change of conduct. A letter was sent from him 
whilst in Paris, warmly expressing his thanks and | 
value for his Bible, which had proved to him a 
great comfort, and asking for more tracts.’’ 








DIED. 

WORTH.—At the residence of her father John | 
Bufkin, ou the 30th of Fourth month, 1868, Sarah | 
FE. Worth, wife of William W. Worth ; a member of | 
Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. This dear| 
young friend having whilst in health experienced | 
the forgiveness of sins, evinced when dying, by | 
pious expressions, faith and trust in her Redeemer. | 

SIMPSON.—On the 5th of Tenth month, 1868, at | 
the residence oi his parents, Aust n E. and Sibylla| 
F. Simpson, Richard F. Simpson, in the 27th year | 
of his age ; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- | 
ing, Ohio. This dear young Friend has left a} 
precious savor, by his sweetness of resignation to | 
the Divine will, and by his overflowing concern for 
the spiritual well-being of others, as also by strong | 
evidences of love, faith and trust in the blessed Re- 
deemer. 

BIRDSALL.—At her residence in Newburg, N.Y., 
on the 6th of Tenth month, 1868, Palmyra, wife of | 
Gideon M. Birdsall, in the 77th year of her age; an | 
esteemed member and elder of Marlborough Monthly | 
Meeting. That grace that had enabled her to pro | 
mote the cause of our Holy Redeemer by a consist- | 
ent Christian example, strengthened her to endure | 
with calm resignation the bereavement of two dear | 
grand children, members of their own family, a few 
days prior to her own decease, and with humble | 
trust in the merits and mercy of her Saviour, to} 
commit herself to his keeping through the dark val- | 
ley of death. Another, the infant daughter of our | 
friend Albert Birdsall, now lies beside her two little 
brothers above mentioned, all dying within the brief 
period of three weeks. 

~~] - - 
{Exratcom.—In the obituary last week, p. 171, of 


Ellen Barker, her mother’s name should read Lydia 
P. Frye.) 


EES 
Education and Agriculture in North Carolina. 
The efforts of the Baltimore Association of Friends 
having been, under the Divine blessing, attended | 
with many deeply interesting and important results 
promoting the true welfare of our religious Society 
in North Carolina, as well as the cause of Truth 
among the people of that State, it is believed that 
a statement of these efforts and results will be accep. | 
table to the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
A meeting will therefore be held at Arch St. Meet 
ing-house, on Fifth-day, the 3d of Twelfth month 
next, at 7} -o’clock, P.M., at which our friend | 
Francis T. King, of Baltimore, has been invited to 
deliver an address presenting the striking details of 
this remarkable work. 
Friends generally both of the city and country 
are cordially invited to attend. 2t 
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(The following letter was written for the Review 
by a Friend in Cornwall, England. It will be wel- 






| come to many readers. } 


On First-day, Twelfth month 7th, Eli and 
Sibyl Jones attended Truro meeting in the 
morning, at which many non-members were 
present, and in the evening a public meeting 


| was held, when the meeting-house was crowd- 


ed; both E.and 8. J. were strikingly engaged. 

On the evening of the 14th they had a pub- 
lic meeting in the closed meeting-house at 
Vome-to-good, which was well attended, some 
standing outside the open windows. Exactly 
200 years ago Geo. Fox was in Cornwall, and 
probably preached in this building. E. J. 
alluded to this at the close of the meeting ; at 
the beginning he earnestly prayed for a bless- 
ing on the occasion, and the meeting was a 
very impressive one. E. J., after dwelling on 
the text, “If any man will be my disciple, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross daily and 
follow me,” referred to the words, “ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him and he with me.” 
“ Mark these words—I am quoting them cor- 
rectly ; dost thou ask,, ‘ Will He take up His 
abode in this poor, sin-stained, defiled heart 
of mine? Oh, no, not as it is now, but He 
will come in, in his true character of Refiner, 
and will cleanse and purify it, and make it a 
temple fit for Himself to dwell in,” ete. E.J. 


\also expressed his desire that some present 


might, “like Mary, press still closer to the 
feet of Jesus than they had ever yet done. 
Let them wash His feet with their tears, and 
wipe them with their hair; yes, and kiss his 
feet and anoint them with ointment till the 


|odor of it shall show to all in the room what 
| they are doing,” ete. 


S. J., in the midst of a 
striking sermon, addressed some one present 
who in despair had been tempted “ to cut the 
brittle thread of existence ; but there is mercy 


| for the chief of sinners; art thou greater than 


the chief?” 

On the 16th, E. and S. J. attended the week- 
day meeting at Truro, to which non-members 
were invited. S.J. spoke most earnestly and 
at great length on the work for all to do, es- 
pecially addressing her own sex. “If they 
sought for guidance, their steps would be di- 


rected to one and to another, whose hearts 
i 


would be prepared to receive their message ; 
and what a blessing would rest on such labors! 
.. . Not to be too much afraid of ‘ creaturely 
activity ;’ waiting on the Lord did not neces- 
sarily imply stillness, but waiting to do our 
Lord’s bidding as a servant might. Did they 
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think Rrenssleen unworthy? U aworthyt Ww ho| 
ever did feel worthy to utter the blessed name 
of Jesus? The datly prayer should be, ‘ Lord, 
show me the path of duty, whatever the crosses 
which lie in it may be, and by Thy grace 
helping me I will walk in it.’ Oh, how 


blessed to hear the words, ‘She hath done | 


what she could.’” E.J. spoke briefly and 


beautifully of silent worship; of being per: | 


mitted even “to enter 
chamber of the King!” On the evening of 
the 27th, E. and 8. J. had an interesting 
meeting with children from various schools. 
On the 28th, two long-to-be-remembered meet- 
ings were held at Truro, to which Friends 
from all parts of the country were invited. 
Greatly favored as the previous meetings had 
been with a consciousness of the nearness of 
Christ, perhaps the words, “Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now,” might be applied 
to those held on this day. 
meeting, a large number 
were present. 
text, “The Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth say, Come,” ete.,— 
alluding also to the words, “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ;” “mark the tense: 
He is still standiing there—now— 
at the door of thy heart ; waiting, till his head 
is filled with the dew and his locks with the 
drops of the night: ‘Open to me, my love, 
open to me, thou whom I died to redeem.’ 
The Holy Spirit is calling thee to open to 
Christ; and how will it be if thou dost? 


the very presence 


of non-members 


Christ Himself will come in and will sup with 
Why should not! 
the young woman in her bloom throw herself |’ 


thee and Thou with Him. 


into the arms of Christ, saying, ‘ Here am I?” 
Why should not the young man in the prime 
of his days devote his stre ngth to the service 
of His Lord? . Our great responsibilities ; 
let us not only say ‘Come’ with words, but by 
our lives and by our examples, that those 
who are around us may take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. If we are 
wandering ourselves on the desolate moun- 
tains, seeking our fvod here and our water 
there, and uncertain where to find it, we shall 
often be hungry and thirsty, and shall not 
have much inducement to hold out to those 
whom we are inviting. But if we draw our 
food from the King’s store-house,—if we drink 
from the inexhaustible fountain of Christ’s 
love, from which all the world may drink and 
be satisfied, —then we can say confidently to 
each of our friends and acqu: aintance, ‘Come 
thou with us and we will do thee good,” ete. 
S. J. also spoke strikingly and at length In 
1 evening meeting she quoted Canticles ii. 

, 12 and most of 13th verse, and Hosea xiv. 
5, ‘* 7, as being to some extent applicable. 
This meeting was for Frie ends, and the ad- 
dresses of both E. and 8. J. were on the duties 


At the morning | 


E. J. dwelt principally on the | 


knocking | 
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and deivilegel of such. Speaking especially 
to the young, 8S. J. remarked that “ Christ’s 
presence should be their meat and drink, His 
service their delight, His will their treasure.” 

While strongly pleading with them to value 
and to be in no haste to resign the blessings 
open to them through membership in their 
own Society, she impressively enjoined towards 
others the exercise of that “charity which is 
the bond of perfectness.” . We were but 
few in number, but “one shall chase ten 
thousand,” ete. . . . “ Quench not the Spirit, 
despise not prophesyings.” She concluded 
with 2 Cor. xiii. 11. E. J. remarked that 
while he had found brothers and sisters be- 
loved in every community, yet order demand- 
ed that every family should have a special 
care over its own concerns, enlarging con- 
siderably on how his own deliberate judgment 
attached him to the principles of Friends, and 
urging, especially op his younger hearers, an 
appreciation of their privileges as members of 
our Society. He concluded with Paul’s words: 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 


like men, be strong.” On two previous oc- 
casions he had alluded in a striking manner 
to this text, speaking of it as being as appli- 
cable to Englishmen of the present day as to 
the men of Corinth; also quoting it in an 
earnest appeal to young men, and then saying 


that to young women this injunction was 
equally important. 


- ~~ <2 


For Friends’ Review. 
PRISON NOTES.—NO II. 

The Boston City and Suffolk Co. Prison.— 
[his isa place for detention of persons ar- 
rested for crime. They are confined in sep- 
arate cells. Of course no labur is exacted. 
The entire separation of untried prisoners 
from each other and from convicts appeared 
a most desirable plan. The evils flowing 
from the unrestricted association for weeks, 
oftentimes for months, of criminal persons, 
without any employment, must be manifest to 
any thoughtful mind. Yet this vicious sys- 
tem is practised in a great majority of the 
municipal prisons in our country. Many 
persons are arrested upon erroneous charges, 
and many children and others, guilty of some 
breach of law, but yet of general good char- 
acter. Witnesses in important trials, who 
cannot give security for their appearance at 
court, are also sometimes confined. To herd 
these in common apartments with low male- 
factors and the filthy, loathsome scum of so- 
ciety, which finds its way to our prisons, is a 
nee dies, and may we not say criminal, aggra- 

vation of the hards ship of that confinement 
which the ends of justice demand. 

The House of Correction, South Boston, is 
an intermediate prison, to which convicts are 
sentenced by the county or city courts for 
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assault, simple larceny, breaking and enter- 
ing, and various crimes of lower grade than 
those which receive State prison sentences. 
The terms of confinement vary from two 
months to several years, though a majority 
ef them do not exceed six months, Of the 
eommittals last year, numbering 674, 201 
were females. There were about 400 
mates at the time of our visit. 
cells for men and 180 for women, 7 feet by 
34, and 7 feet high. Here the prisoners eat 
their meals and pass their time when not at 
work or in the chapel. 


It was interesting to us to find that Capt. | 


Robbins, who appears to be a kivd-hearted 
and very efficient officer, has been the “ Mas- 
ter ” of this institution for thirty-five years, and 


had, for nize years previous, filled a subor-| 


dinate position, That his interest in and 
capacity for his work do not flag, and that 
improvements are prosecuted by him to suc- 
cess, the Reports of the Directors show. The 
continuance of an officer during his satis- 
factory performance of duty is a far better 
measure of his term than the domination of 
his political party. The one system makes 
the good of the institution the paramount ob- 
ject. The other regards the office as a prize 


to be won for the benefit of the party and of} 


the officer. 


in- | 
There are 300 | 
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pers, male and female. The young children 
‘are cared for in a nursery. An interesting 
|apartment to us was the “ Old Ladies’ room,” 
where special attention is paid to the wants 
of respectable women in the decline of life, 
| who, without criminal courses, have become 
dependent on public charity. It was grati- 
fying to see how comfortable they can still be 
made. The men who are able work on the 
farm, 

2d. The House of Industry. 139 male 
| prisoners, drunkards, &c., and 234 female 
| prisoners, nightwalkers, drunkards, &c., are 
subsisted, The men labor on the farm. 
Some of the women perform the domestic 
work of the large household, but many were 
}at sewing machines or plying the needle. 
Clothiers’ work has recently been introduced 
to great pecuniary advantage. “ Nine-tenths 
of the women, certainly,” said the Superin- 
tendent, “are addicted to drinking.” A 
record of the weight of prisoners is kept. 
Women gain on an average 9} pounds, men 
7 pounds, They are confined in separate 
cells at night. 

3d. House of Reformation for Boys. Here 
were 257 boys, truants, vagrants, &c., com- 
mitted by the city magistrates. They enjoy 
ithe benefits of a good school—the smaller 





100 men were at work at brush-| boys during the whole year—the larger ones 


making and 64 at boot and shoemaking,|only during the winter term of six months, 


under contracts at 75 cents per day. A 
number of men, 27 of whom worked sewing 
machines, were making garments, &c., for 
city clothing stores, and earned “all of a 
dollar a day.” 

In the women’s department were 42 sew- 
ing machines busily at work, and about as 
many women were sewing with needles. Al- 
together they can earn from 75 to 80 cents a 
day, whilst six years ago the female prison- 
ers averaged but about five cents. In winter, 
those women who behave well are allowed to 


sit up and sew with the needle till 8 o’clock, | 


This 


P. M., and to converse with each other. 


privilege is valued and not abused, and re- | 


sults well morally and financially. The 
elothing they wear to the House is kept sep- 
arate, in open, numbered stalls, and given to 
the owners on their discharge. The chaplain 
has some devotional service every day, and 


preaches twice on the Sabbath, all the prison- | 


ers being collected in the chapel, those of 
different sexes so separated as not to see each 
other. 

Deer Island Institutions—Deer Island is 
situated in Boston Harbor, about six miles 
from the city, and is appropriated for the 
temporary residence of a portion of her 
vagrant, pauper and criminal population. 
In a large building here are several different 
establishments. 

ist. An Almshouse, containing 225 pau- 


| In summer these latter labor on the farm, 
| and, it is said, advance in learning more 
|than when in school the year through. The 
|punishments used for misconduct are the 
| rattan, deprivation of a meal or solitary con- 
|finement. When sufficiently instructed, ef- 
| forts are made to secure good places for them. 
| 4th. In a separate building and yard is 
| the Girls’ Reform School, at present number- 
|ing 33 inmates. Their delinquencies are 
janalogous in character with those of the 
|boys of the House of Reformation. They 
|are instructed in domestic labor and in let- 
| ters. 
5th. About 40 boys, the children of pau- 
| pers, occupy a house at some distance, built 
|specially for them, in order to keep them 
|from corrupting association with the men, 
|A similar building is contemplated for the 
‘girls of the Almshouse. 
These various institutions are all under 
|the care of one Superintendent. The farm is 
worked by the pauper and criminal men and 
| boys, and also enlarged, six or eight acres of 
| land, on which most abundant crops are raised, 
having been added by carting or wheeling 
earth upon the marsh from an adjoining hill. 
This makes a perpetual employment in the 
| intervals of farm labor, for those able to work. 
| Though everything seems to work har- 
moniously in this heterogeneous population, 
a stranger is unpleasantly impressed with the 











re 








congregating together of the poor and the 
vicious, the old and the young, in one vast 
dining hall, and their mingling so much as 
they do at labor, though under supervision. 
We were glad the subject claims the atten- 
tion of some of the thoughtful citizens of 
Boston, who will doubtless find a remedy. 

8. A. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE METEORS. 
Haverrorp Cotiece, 11th mo. 14, 1868. 

According to established usage, watch was 
kept by the Senior and Junior Classes for the 
meteors throughout the entire night of the 
13th inst. 

The display was remarkably fine, even ex- 
eelling in some respects that of last year. 
About 6000 meteors were counted, and of 
nearly 4000 the exact time was noted by the 
clock in the observatory. The paths of the 
most brilliant were marked on charts fur- 
nished for the purpose by the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and by the 
Superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Washington. : 

Many of the meteors left trains that con- 


utes after lo’clock. It started from near the 
Pole Star, and coursing down by Cassiopeia, 
exploded, lighting up the whole heavens, and 
leaving a train that continued visible no less 
than three-quarters of an hour. During this 
time the train underwent several curious 
modifications of fourm while drifting slowly 
through a space of some fifteen degrees in the 
direction of a Andromede. 

Another, like a cone of white light, burst 
forth from the centre of the blade of the 
Sickle, changing to yellow, then to green and 


bright red, and leaving behind it a rosy cloud | 


that continued for several minutes. 


The height of the shower was between 2 and | 


4 A. M., during which interval more than 
1250 meteors were counted. The greatest 
number in one minute was 38. S. J.G. 
=e 
THE TWO VILLAGES, 
BY H. W. LONGPELLOW. 

Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still ; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 

Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 

And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 

Grow in the middle of every atreet. 

Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still ; 

There I see in the cloudy night 

Twinkling stars of household light, 

Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 

Mists that curl on the river’s shore ; 

And in the roads no grasses grow, 
For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 
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In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 
The houses are thatched with grass and flowers; 
Never a clock to tell the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut ; 

You may not enter at hall or hut ; 

All the village lie asleep, 

Never again to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 

Silent, and idle, and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that Lome, from this below ; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 

And heareth, praying, this answer fall— 

** Patience! that village shall hold ye all |’’ 
~—-— 


WILLIE AND THE APPLE. 








| Little Willie stood under an apple tree old, 

| The fruit was all shining with crimson and gold, 

| Hanging temptingly low—how he longed for a bite, 
| Though he knew if he took one it wouldn’t be right, 
| Said he, ‘‘ I don’t see why my father should say, 

| * Don’t touch the old apple tree, Willie, to-day ;’ 

| I shouldn’t have thought, now they’re hanging so 


low, 


| When I asKed for just one, he should answer me 
tinued visible for several minutes. Of these | 
the most brilliant appeared at about 10 min-| 


* No.’ 


“ He would never find out if I took but just one, 
And they do look so good, shining out in the sun, 


| There are hundreds and hundreds, and he wouldn’t 


miss 
So paltry a little red apple as this.” 


} He stretched forth his hand, but a low, mournful 


strain, 
Came wandering dreamily over his brain; 
| In his bosom a beautifal harp had long laid, 
That the angel of conscience quite frequently played : 
And he sang, “ Little Willie, beware, O beware! 
Your father is gone, but your Maker is there ; 
How sad you would feel, if you heard the Lord say, 
‘This dear little boy stole an apple to-day.’ ’’ 


| Then Willie turned round, and, as still as a mouse, 
Crept slowly and carefully into the house ; 

In his own little chamber he knelt down to pray 
That the Lord would forgive him, and please not to 
| Say, 

‘* Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day.”’ 


a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreien Intetticence.—European advices to the 
16th inst. have been received. 
Great Briraty.—The Queen’s proclamation dis- 





solving Parliament was promulgated on the llth. 
Writs were issued for the elections to commence on 
the 13th. The 10th prox. is fixed for the meeting 
of the new Parliament. Extensive precautions 








| against disturbances at the polls had been taken by 
| the police authorities. At the latest accounts, 
| much excitement prevailed, but the elections had 
been attended with little or no violence. A slight 
| disturbance occurred at Manchester on the 15th, 
| but it was soon quieted by the police. Lord Stan- 
ley made a speech to his constituents on the 13th, 
| in which he defended the policy of the Ministry ; 
| said, in reference to the state of Europe, that the 
| mutual jealousy and the overgrown armaments of 
| France and Prussia were a source of uneasiness, 
| but that he believed if peace was maintained, 
‘France would become recouciled to the union of 
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Germany under the leadership of Prussia; and de-|is said to be gaining numbers and influence in 
clared himself in favor of Parliamentary reform, | Seville and Cadiz. 
but opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish} Rvussta.—An international military cémmission, 
Church. In the course of his address, he announced | called by the Rassian Emperor, to draw up a con- 
that the differences with the United States were so | vention for mitigating the horrors of war, commenced 
far settled that the arrangement made only awaited | its sessions in St. Petersburg on the 11th inst. It 
the ratification of the government at Washington. | has agreed to prohibit the use in war of all explosive 
France.—It is reported that at a recent council projectiles weighing less than 400 grammes, (about 
of Ministers, evidence was adduced of the existence | 1 Ib. Troy.) ’ 
of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the existing | Danvsian Principatities.—A_ violent shock of 
order of things in France, and that vigorous meas- earthquake occurred at Bucharest on the 13th inst. 
ures for its suppression were resolved on. Public 


Sovts America.—The latest advices from Paraguay 
journals, it was said, would be exempted from inter- 


| represent that the position held by Lopez had been 
ference if they refrained from exciting the people | reconnoitred by the Allies, and thought to be un- 
against the government. | assailable. Some battles had taken place, with vary- 
The prosecution, by the government, of the par- | ing results. 

ties who promoted a subscription fora monument | Earthquakes continued frequent during last 
over the grave of M. Baudin, oneof the victims ofthe | month, on the coasts of Peru and Chili, but were 
coup d’ état of 1852, has resulted in the conviction | less severe than those experienced in the Eighth 
of several journalists and others, all of whom have| month. A volcano in the Andes, about 80 leagnes 
been heavily fined, and additionally punished by | from Copiapo, was in a violeut state of eruption at 
the suspension of their civil rights. The devision | the last accounts. 

of the Courts in these cases caused much popular | 
indignation in Paris, and unusual agitation was ap- 
parent, leading to extraordinary precautions on the 
part of the police and military authorities. The 


Domestic.—A brilliant meteoric display was seen 
|} on the night of the 13th inst , throughout the coun- 
|try. By Atlantic cable we have accounts that it 
| was also observed at Oxford, Eng., but at London, 
Ministers of Justice and of the Interior had iasued | clouds prevented the view. At Washington, D.C., 
instructions to the Prefects of Departments, requir- | during five honrs, about 2500 per hour were noted. 

ing them to suppress all public manifestations in| 4 dispatch from San Francisco on the 16th, an- 
regard to the coup d’ étot. The government has/ nounced that passengers and mails were then car- 
commenced prosecutions against some journals for | ried on the Central Pacific R. R. to Argenta, Ne- 
violations of the press law, and the office and ma- | vada, 385 miles east of Sacramento, and the track 


terials of the 7+mps have been seized by the police, | was laid 65 miles farther east. About the end of 
and its publication has been suspended. 


, s | last month, the government Commissioners on the 
Baron James Rothschild, head ef the Paris bank- | Union Pavifie R. R. had been instructed to examine 
ing house of that firm, and the last surviving son 


at i . , : and report on 50 miles of road extending to 860 
of its founder, died in Paris on the 15th inst., in his| miles from the initial point, and both roads are 
77th year. | pushing rapidly forward. 

Sparn.—The Correspondencia of Madrid says there | Op the night of the 15th inst. an earthquake is 
is reason to believe that the Spanish government | said to have been distinctly felt at Elizabeth, N. J. 
will soon conclude treaties of peace with Chili and | Four distinct shocks, each lasting about five seconds, 
Peru. It attributes this happy result to the | were perceived. 
mediation of the United States, and to the sympa. In a suit, in Illinois, respecting damage done to 
thy aroused in Spain by the desolation caused by | crops by fire communicated from passing railroad 
the recent earthquakes in Peru and Chili. | trains, the Supreme Court of the State has recently 

The formation of a Protestant church in Madrid | decided that the owners of farms lying contiguous 
has been sanctioned by the Provisional Govern- | to railroads, whose corner grounds are kept clear 
ment. A public meeting of those favorable to the | of grass, and whose grain fields or stacks take fire 
abolition of slavery in the Spanish dominions, was | from locomotives, can recover damages ; but where 
held in Madrid on the 22d ult., at which speeches were | there is negligence on the part both of farmers and 
made, poems read and appropriate resolutions passed. | railroads, in permitting grass and weeds to grow on 
A letter was read, signed by several women of high | the railroad land adjoining the track, and in the 
social position, asking for the speedy abolition of | fence corners belonging to the farm, so that fire 
slavery. Women also appear to have been present | takes on the farm from the railroad land, there can 
at the meeting, and two participated in the proceed- | be no recovery. Mutual negligence forbids action 
ings by reading poems. The formation of a/|for damages. A similar decision has been rendered 
‘* Ladies’ Anti Slavery Society’’ was announced. _| by a Court sitting at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

The Provisional Government has declared all| The Mississippi Constitutional Convention which 
Spanish colonial ports free, and abolished anchorage | assembled in the First mouth, 18638, at the call of 
duties. A majority of the Governors of the prov-| General Ord, then commanding the 4th Military 
inces of Spain have requested an increase of their | District, appointed a committee of five members to 
respective garrisons, but Gen. Prim has replied that |superintend the election for the ratification of the 
such increase would be beyond the resources of | Constitution, and the choice of State officers, &c., 
the country. Troops are concentrated in New Cas- | and make proclamation of the resul'. ‘Tbe election 


tile, to be sent wherever required. A band of mal- | 
contents who had held possession of Seville since | 
the revolution, and refused to obey the orders of 
the national government, were disarmed by the | 
regular troops on the 14th inst. after a fierce con- | 
test, and quiet was restored in the city. A great | 
demonstration in favor of a monarchical form of 
government took place in Madrid on the 14th, at | 
which it was eStimated that 50,900 persons were | 
present, and speeches were made by Vlozaga, 
Prim, Serrano and others. The Republican party | 


was held Sixth month 22d, but no official account 
of the result had been published, while all the re- 
ports had led to the belief that the Constitution was 
rejected. On the 3d inst., the committee made 
public their concluding report, which declares that 
a majority of the legal votes of the State were cast 
in favor of the new Constitution and of the Union 
ticket, and gives the names of those chosen as 
State officers and Representatives to Congress. 
Under this action, it is supposed, recognition of the 
State will be sought from Congress. 





